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TOMB OF ROUSSEAU. 
Wao has not heard of the romantic ge- 
nius of Rousseau ?—one of “ the illus- 
trious ’’ of the last century; in the lites 
rature of French philosophy. Again, 
who has not lamented that his sentimen- 
talities are so disfigured with self degra- 
dation and bad passion. His picture of 
himself in childhood, represents him as 
of a warm and sensual temperament, 
and replete with mental and corporeal 
susceptibility. His whole life is a ro- 
mance darkened over-with.woes of his 
‘infliction; 2 only ‘made tolerable 
to himself. by aneurbed license and ex- 
travagant conceit. “It was:a dream har- 
rowed up with many-horrible wakings. 
His fine talen ts were prostituted, poli- 
tically and morally, to. purposes which 
seemed only framed to divert mankind 
from the pursuit of happiness, end ex- 
haust.them with fond excess. Yet such 
a man desired to be buried in a carnpen, 
a place which “fills the mind with calm- 
ness and tranquillity, and lays all its 
turbulent passions at rest.”” ° 
Rovssgav, ‘it ap died at Er- 
menonville, July 2, 1778, and was bu- 
ried inthe Isle of Poplars, about ten 
leagues from Paris. Jaded nigh unto 
death with the controversies which he 
himself had provoked, and the etrife which 
he had stirred up, in 1775, he consented to 
renounce all further discussion on. the 
topics which had involved himin so many 
hostilities. He had before tried this re- 
lief in solitude, bat like all misanthropes 
and solitudinarians, though always prais- 
ing this ascetic life, he could never bear 
to be long out of the genéral gaze. Sus- 
picion of a supposed leracy—a 
sort of revenge whieh frowing years 
had brought him to fear from the world, 
which he had abused—led him, in March 
1777, to. accept the invitation of the 
Marquess de Girardin, to reside with 
his wife in a small house, near the lat- 
ter’s ‘beautiful seat of Ermenonville. 
Here Rousseau died of apoplexy, having 
requested his host to bury him in his 
garden. Girardin, who entertained a 
kindred love of gardens, complied with 








this-request, and caused the monumen-. 


tal tribute in the Engraving to be erected 
to the memory of Rousseau. 

Girardin, it may here. be mentioned, 
wrote Dela Composition de Paysages.t 

* Addison, : 

t There are attractive pages in this little vo- 
lumé of the Viscount’s which would have iuterest- 
edeither Shenstove orGainsborough, particularly 
the pages 59, 143, 145, and 146 (of Mr. Malthus’s 
translation); for in these pages “‘ we feel all the 
truth. and energy of nature.” A short extract 
from p. 131 will enable the reader to judge of the 
writer's style —“ When the cool evening sheds 
her soft and delightful tints, and leads on the 
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He kept a band of musicians to peram- 
bulate the charming grounds of Ermen- 
onville, performing concerts sometimes 
in the leafy orchestra of the woods, at 
other times on the water, and at night 
adjoining his hall of company. How 
must this minstrelsy have enchanted 
these romantic regions. 

Our Engraving is copied from a large 
print published at Paris in 1781, when 
the original was engraved by Godefroy, 
of ‘¢ the Imperial and Royal Academy 
of Vienna,’’ from a drawing “ after 
nature,’’ by Gandat. The French.sub- 


scription of the print may be renderéd 
thus :—On the fomb, beneath a y 
the emblem of -fecundity, is seated a 


woman, supporting with one hand a 
babe she is: suckling, and pices. Aes 
other on “ Emile,’’ (one of enn’ s 
finest works;) near her are mothers 


offering fruits and flowers upon an altar 
erected before a-statue-of Nature; on 


the other side, one of their children ia 
setting fire to swaddling clothes, bande, 
and stays,—the encumbrances or fetters 
of early life; whilst other children are 
dancing and playing with a cap of li- 
berty, placed on a pole. Beside this 
bas-relief, at the right end pilaster is a 
statue of Harmony playing a , byl 
at the corresponding end is a o 
Eloquence, helding a flute and a thunder. 
bolt, the emblems of sweetness and 
might. Upon the pediment is a coronal 
wreath encircling the words “ Vitam 
im vero:’’ (a Life of Trath.) 
Upon the opposite side of the tomb is 
engraved this epitaph — “lei repose 


“Phomme de la Nature et de la Verité,”’ 


ihare rests ~ man of truth and yom Ao 
and upon the pilasters corres ing 
with dans seen in the Engraving, are 
sculptured Nature represented by a mo- 
ther suckling two.infants, and Truth by a 
female holding a torch. On the pedi- 


hours of pleasure and repose, then is the uni- 
versal reign of sublime harmony. It is at this 
happy moment that Claude has caught the tender 
colouring, the enchanting calm, which equally 
attaches the beart and the eyes ;—it is then that 
the fancy wanders with tranquillity over distant 
scenes. Masses of trees through which the light 
penetrates, aud under whose foliage winds a 
plement path; meadows, whose mild. verdure 

still softened by the trans t shades of the 
evening; crystal waters w refiect all the 


ral the objects best suit exposure. 
The sun, before he leaves the horizon; seems to 


soft and pleasing: coloars 
which embellishes the clouds and the distant 


ing.” 
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ment are two doves expiring beneath 
two torches smoking and partly extin- 
guished under the foot of the Urn of Julie 
(Julie, ou la nouvelle Heloise, another 
of Rousseau’s works;) at each end of 
the tomb is a lacrymatory vase. 

The tomb merits such detail, since 
there is harmony and classicality in its 
design. Our engraver has endeavoured 
to make tliese little points of art us clear 
as his space would allow, and, we hope, 
has succeeded, as well as in the distinct 
foliage of the poplars. 

Votive tombs, tablets, &c., to Rous- 
seau, were not uncommon some few 
years since. In the Ear] of Harcourt’s 
garden, at Nuneham, in Oxfordshire (laid 
out in some parts under the eye and fine 
taste of the poet Mason), on a bust of 
Rousseau are these lines : 

Say, is thy honest heart to virtue warm? 

‘an genius animate thy feeling breast ? 
Approach, behold this venerahle form ; 

’Tis Rousseau !—jet thy bosom speak the rest. 

Perhaps we have been somewhat harsh 
in our strictures on Rousseau ; but here 
isa prnse from his biographers, com- 
piled in Gorton’s Dictionary :—‘ With 
the exception, possibly, of Cardan, no 
writer ever related circumstances so 
humiliating and degrading of himself; 
but while ostensibly executed as a self- 
imposed task of contrition, it was evi- 
dently a tribute to vanity and self- 
importance. Although abounding with 
excellent analyses of sentiment and ac- 
tion, it is dangerous, for the manner in 
which the yirtues and vices are constantly 
confounded, not to mention the disgust- 
ing nature of a species of mental ex- 
posure, as nauseous as a similar display 
of bodily infirmities would be, if made 
with equal minuteness and as little ne- 
cessity. A sense of shame has many 
beautiful uses, and a cynical contempt 
for it has a very equivocal pretension to 
the name of philosophy. Another pos- 
thumous work, entitled ‘Les Réveries 
du Promeneur solitaire,’ which gives a 
view of his thoughts and sentiments at a 
later period, is also a very characteristic 
production, and with several other smaller 
pieces in vindication of himself, may be 
studied with a view to a due understand- 
ing of this moral and literary phenome- 
non, who after all was possibly moved 
by two or three very simple springs of 
action, from first. to last, the principal 
of which was, utter and entire self- 
engrossment. ‘To the list of his writ- 
ings already enumerated, many more 
might be added, which equally mark his 
peculiar warmth and energy of style, 
and vigour of thinking. Rousseau ex- 
ercised great es over the theore- 


tical opinions of the age, at the period 
of the French Revolution, when his 
* Social Contract’ was a favourite politi- 
cal authority. His reputation has since 
greatly declined; but while the French 
Janguage exists, he must always be re- 
garded as one of the greatest authors to 
be found in it.” 


TIGER HUNTING IN THE EAST 
INDIES. 


Extract from a Letter containing an Ac- 
count of the Death of Lieut. Mc Mur- 
do, killed by a tiger, near Jaulnah, 
September, 1830. 

(From W—— B—-, M.4.) 


As you will probably like to hear the 
 yelan se on mi poor Mc Murdo’s death, 
ive them to you as related by those 
who were with him. On Saturday last, 
the Potail of Mallegaum sent in to say, 
a tiger had been marked down, and 
three officers, Mc Murdo, of the H. A., 
Craigie, of the 28th, and Brett, of the 
3ist, went out to kill it: On arriving 
at the ground they learned there were 
three tigers, and their lair was pointed 
out by the villagers. After beating for 
some time, the tigers were on foot, and 
Brett mortally wounded one of them, 
which, after # short struggle, died in a 
bush. They followed the others, and 
Mc Murdo got view of one of them, 
about sixty yards from him, which he 
fired at, but missed ; the villagers from 
the hills markéd the brute into a clump 
of bushes, on the edges of a nullah; 
the circumference of these bushes was 
not more than sixty or seventy feet, and 
though they beat all round. them, and 
thrust in sticks and the muzzles of their 
guns, the animal never moved. The 
then proposed going on further to loo 
for it, and oy Mc M. suid, “Stop a 
moment till I put another ball in my 
gun.” They were all three close to- 
gether, and about a yard from the bush. 
Craigie and Brett stepped aside to look 
at the tiger’s foot-prints, when suddenly 
they heard a tremendous roar, and look- 
ing round, saw the brute with Mc M. 
in his grasp ; he fell instantly. Craigie 
fired both barrels into the animal, which 
rolled over with Mc M. into the nullah. 
Brett ran up, missed with one barrel 
and hit him on the head with the other. 
So instantaneous was the spring, and so 
close was Mc Murdo, that he had no 
time to use his gun; in fact it was all 
over in a few seconds. Craigie and 
Brett had now to re-load. ey saw 
the poor fellow in the nullah, (which 
was very shallow) making all the resis- 
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tance that man could make; his left 
arm thrust down the brute’s throat, his 
right having been mangled in his vain 
attempts to extricate himself. Whilst 
his companiuns were re-loading, a bold 
fellow, a native, ran in, picked up Mc 
M.’s gun, and fired the barrel that was 
primed into the animal, which then 
rolled over a few yards from the poor 
fellow ; presently they heard him cry 
out, “ Oh God! oh God! Craigie, 
Craigie, he is coming at me again !’’ 
Craigie and the villagers then attacked 
and despatched the beast with stones. 
The whole sad business happened in 
much less time than the recital can give 
you an idea of. Poor Mc M.’s state 
was most dreadful ; his left thigh crush- 
ed to atoms, both arms dreadfully man- 
gled and lacerated, two claw-marks on 
is face, and his side much bruised. He 
was a man of the most immovable nerve, 
and his courage was beyond everything 
daring. He had killed two tigers be- 
fore, on foot; one of them by a shot 
which laid the animal at his feet, almost 
touching him. When the first tiger on 
Saturday was wounded, it was strug- 
gling in a bush, and Mc M. went up 
and finished it, with as much coolness 
as if it had been a wounded hare. When 
it was pulled out, he gave a jump in 
the air, saying, “‘ By Jove! what ca- 
pital sport we shall have if we can but 
get thein all three.’ He was constantly 
out after wild animals, and meeting 
with adventures ; was a capital and fear- 
less horseman, -and invariably a fore- 
most rider in our hog-hunts. He so 
entirely retained his presence of mind 
in this struggle with the tiger, that he 
knew every shot that was fired, and 
when he spoke of the stones hitting it, 
the poor fellow smiled. He told Craigie 
to go and examine the beast and see if 
he had not hit him, when he took the 
shot at a distance. He suid that for a 
month past he had an impression that 
he should meet with some accident, 
“¢ But I had no idea it would be so bad 
as this, for I suppose I must lose my 
leg.”? His firmness never forsook him 
for a moment; after about two hours 
he complained of thirst, and spasms in 
the stomach, and was evidently sinking 
fast. He asked Craigie to loosen the 
silk handkerchief which had been ap- 

lied as a tourniquet to stop the bleed- 
ing in the thigh; this, however, could 
not be done; he then became insensible, 
breathed hard for some time, then more 
and more faintly, till he expired, with- 
out a groan or struggle, before medical 
aid could reach him. You may imagine 
how so fuatul an adventure has affected 
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all here, though from his extraordinary 
daring, he was a man not unlikely to 
come to a premature end. There was 
a strength of nerve in him, as if nature 
had made him without the sense of fear ; 
for, however critical his situation, he 
seemed unconscious of danger. 





WE MET AT SUNSET. 
(For the Mirror.) 


We met at Sunset’s gorgeous hour 
Beneath the whispering tree, 

And as the last beam kiss‘d thy bow’r, 
Thy blue eyes glanced on me ! 

That glance around my heart has thrown 
Acharm of deepest pow'r, 

Which makes it think of thee alone 
At Sunset’s gorgeous hour. 


We met at Sunset’s gorgeous hour, 
Thy maiden lips were mate, 

But lightly passed thy fingers o'er, 
The rich strings of the lute ; 

T felt the fairy waves of song 
Sustain me with their pow’r, 

And still the charm will haunt me long 
At Sunset’s gorgeous hour. 


Deal. G. K. C. 





SManners & Customs of all Nations. 


POPULAR TRADITIONS AND SUPERSTI- 
TIONS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


In Macedonia, near Eccisso Verbeni, is 
a lake, of which the people have a tra- 
dition that it was caused by taking great 
stones out of the side of a mountain ; 
whereupon there issued out such a 
flood of water that the country around 
was inundated, and a lake formed. It 
is reported of Thessaly, that the whole 
country was under water until a passage 
was formed for the river Peneus by an 
earthquake. 

Near the Mountains of Risgeburg, or 
Giant’s Mountain, about the head of 
the river Elbe, a apirit, by name Rihen- 
sal, is said to infest the country. Such 
reports are common in places where 
mines exist. A spirit is reported to 
haunt the silver mines of Brunswick ; 
and another to be in the tin mine of 
Slackenwalde, in Bohemia, and to walk 
in the shape of a monk, who strikes the 
miners, sings and plays on the bagpipes, 
and doth many such tricks. 

It is asserted in Wales, that the 
knockers, a class of aerial beings, bore, 
blast, and labour briskly in the mines ; 
and were heard at work in some at 
Lianvihangel Ysgeiviog, in Anglesea, in 
1799. In Cornwall it is believed by the 
workmen, that the Jews formerly pos- 
sessed the mines; and the tools which 
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are found in those which have been ne- 
Blected, they call “ Allan Sarisin.’’ 

Of a mountain of Norway, called the 
Gate Field, which is always covered 
with snow, there is a tradition that the 
inhabitants having spent the Sabbath in 
rioting and debauchery, a snow storm 
came and buried the church, to which a 
party had gone to a wedding. On this 
mountain, it is reported, are the ruins 
of a building similar to a church within 
the limits of tual snow. The 
Norwegians believe in the existence of 
& supernatural being called Nipen—to 
whom they make Christmas offerings of 
cakes and beer, and to whose inter- 
ference they attribute their good or evil 
fortune. They universally entertain a 
fear of the subterraneous ple, who 
are euapeend to be able to change their 
form whenever they please; and in con- 
firmation of this su erstition, they relate 
that three hundred cattle, belonging to 
the Bishop of Drontheim, while grazing 
amongst the Rooras Mountains, were 
enticed away by the subterraneous peo- 
ple, and totally ay in a crack 
of the earth. This has given rise to 
& proverb— Remember the Bishop of 
Drontheim’s cattle ;”’ implying the ne- 
cessity of attention to your affairs. - 

Dr, Clarke, while travelling in Sweden, 
was informed by the peasantry that some 
vast stones which he saw there hud been 
left in that situation by the giants. 

On the banks of the Miosen, in Nor. 
way, not far distant from Vang, the city 
of Stor Hammer formerly stood. It is 
said to have been more than seven Eng- 
lish miles in circumference, and to have 
contained, besides a Palace and cathe- 
dral, many churches, monasteries, and 
other public edifices. It is now four 
hundred years since its site has been 
pointed out, except by tradition. No 
vestige of the city at present remains. 

The tradition of ruined cities is com- 
mon to all countries. In Cornwall it is 
believed that the land formerly extended 
many miles farther than it does at pre- 
sent, and that some of the neighbouring 
islands formed part of the continent. 
On the coast of Brittany there is a tra- 
dition that a city, now destroyed by the 
sea, once exceeded in magnificence the 
present capital of France. The same 
story is related in Cornwall and Somerset. 

On the coast of North Wales, the 
present inhabitants say, that by an 
irruption of the sea, about the year 500 
A.D., & great number of cities, and the 
whole of a tract called the Lowland 
Hundred, were destroyed, and now form 
great part of the Bay of Cardigan. On 
the coast of Suffolk, “Dunwich, or the 


Splendid City,”’ is said formerly to have 
contained fifty-two churches and monas- 
teries, which have been swallowed up 
by the sea. At present it has no 
of public worship.* ° 





AN OCTOBER DAY IN ROME. 
Ruaat life in Italy possesses for its in- 
habitants peculiar charms. 
in the months of J uly and August is so 
great, that the mild and fresheni 
of September and October exercise on 
the feelings a magical influence, which 
would appear exaggerated to northern 
habits. Among the singularities of 
Rome may be reckoned, the uniting, 
both in its situation and in the manners 
of its inmates, the advantages of town 
and country life. More than half the 
district enclosed within its walls is de- 
voted to the cultivation of the vine, 
which shines in clusters throughout the 
region at the foot of Monte Testaccio 
and the Lateran. The suburbs of Rome 
are no where. But few buildings, if we 
except churches and convents, stand 
without its gates; and when we have 
turned our backs on these, and the scat- 
tered dwellings of a few vine cultivators, 
we are arrived at the desolate plain 
known by the name of Campugna. 

No svoner are the heats of August 
succeeded by the milder temperature of 
autumn, than all Rome — alive, 
more like captives freed from prison, 
than patients on their return to con- 
valescence. The streets are thronged ; 
and in passing through the districts in- 
habited by the lower classes, from the 
middle to the end of September, proupe 
of children may be seen practising the 
Saltarello, meaning to exhibit their na- 
tional dance in the Villa Borgese. At 
this place, in: October, a numerous and 
orderly body of the Roman people, on 
Sundays and Thursdays, collects itself, 
and the whole presents the spectacle of 
8 regular festival. Hither, from mid- 
day, all Rome pours through the Porta 
del Popolo. In a natural amphitheatre, 
surrounded by seats, the young people 
form themselves into groups for the 
Saltarello. Around is a long line of 
carriages, in which the better sort sur- 
vey the dances and sports of the rustics, 
It is entertaining enough to observe this 
line of equipages: many are handsome, 
though for the most part old-fashioned, 
and distinguishable at a distance by the 
arms and coronets of every species of 
nobility—generally but mean specimens 
of armorial painting. The greatest por- 
tion are of course hired vehicles. In 
these the citizens of the Eternal City 

* See Mirror, vol, xvii. p. 369, 
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parade; and it is a subject of emulation 
with the wives and daughters of Rome, 
to exhibit themselves, once at least du- 
ring the month of October, as well 
dressed as possible to their acquaint. 
ances. The picturesque divisions of 
this villa, the princely alleys, the bright- 
ness of the sky, and the ever-rolling tide 
of loiterers, leave a lasting and delight- 
ful impression. In October, 1829, the 
weather was so inviting that our plea- 
sures were seldom disappointed. Fre- 
quently we did not leave the Villa Bor- 
gese till the sun was setting; and the 
dome of St. Peter’s shone on our re- 
turn homewards with all the hues of 
an Itilian evening. It had a singular 
effect, to hear, as we traversed the lone- 
some streets, after quitting the multi- 
tude, the music of the eternal Saltarello 
from the houses of those who were 
either too poor or too busy to allow the 
relaxation of a day in the Villa Borgese. 
In these countries, where Nature does 
so much, an equality of enjoyment is 
produced to all, by the ready access she 
affords to pleasure. Charming groups 
of musicians end dancers at this season 
arrest the attention of the passenger; 
and no spectacle can attract more forci- 
bly than a dance of maidens, by a fallen 
temple or ivy-clad walls, which is often 
seen in the vicinity of the Palatine Hill, 
whilst the solemnity of the surrounding 
scenery is softened and relieved by the 
sight : it is as the dance of Flora in the 
circus, or of an ancient festival to Diana. 
If these pleasures be compared with 
the amusements of the lower classes in 
the north of Europe, or even those of 
the higher orders in other countries, it 
will appear that some poetical feeling 
yet lingers in Italy ; and if the arts do 
not now arise from her exclusively, that 
at least they flourish among her inha- 
bitants longer, and still give to her shores 
the preference. H 


NEMAN, OR NEMEAN GAMES 


One of the four great kinds of “ Games,’’ 
or Combats, celebrated among the an- 
cient Greeks. 

Some say they were instituted by 
Hercules on occasion of his killing the 
Nemzan Lion, and that it was hence 
they took their name, as also the place 
of celebration the forest of Nemza. 
Others relate that the seven chiefs sent 
to Thebes under the conduct of Poly- 
nices being extremely oppressed in their 
journey with thirst, met with Hypsipyle 
of Lemnos who had in her arms Opheltes 
son of Lycurgus priest of Jupiter and 
Eurydice. They begging her to show 
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them some water, she laid the child down 
on the grass, and conducted them to a 
well. In her absence, a ser- 
pent killed the child; upon which the 
nurse, out of an excess of grief grew 
desperate. 

The chiefs at their return with her 
killed the serpent, buried the young 
Opheltes, and to divert Hypsipyle, insti- 
tuted the Nemzan Games. 

lian says, they were indeed the 
seven chiefs going to the siege of Thebes 
that instituted them ; but he adds that 
it was in favour of Pronax. Pausanias 
refers the institution of them to Adras- 
tus, and their restoration to his descen- 
dants. g: 

Lastly, Hercules on the victory over 
the Nemzan lion, augmented the games 
and consecrated them to Jupiter Ne- 
meus. 

The games were opened with sacrifi- 
cing to Neman Jove, appointing hima 
priest, and proposing a reward for such 
us should be victors in the games. 

They were held every three years, in 
the month called Panemos by the Co- 
rinthians; and Boedromion by the Athe- 
nians. 

The Argians were the judges and sat 
clothed in black to express the origin of 
the games. As they were instituted by 
warriors, none at first were admitted to 
them but military men, and the games 
themselves were only equestrian and 
gymnic; at length they were opened to 
the people, and other kinds of sports 
were introduced. 

The conquerors were crowned with 
olive till the time of the war with the 
Medes ; when a. blow they received in 
that war, occasioned them to change the 
olive for the smallage, a funeral ‘plant : 
though others maintain that the crown 
was originally smalluge, on account of 
the death of Opheltes, otherwise called 
Archemorus ; this plant is supposed to 
have received the blood, which ran from 
the wound made by the serpent. 

Lambeth. Watter. E. C. 


Spirit of Discovery. 


OPTICS. BY DR. BREWSTER. 
(Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol. xviii.) 
Kxtraordinary Velocity of Light. 

Licgur moves with a velocity of 192,500 

miles in a second of time. It travels 

from the sun to the earth in seven mi- 

nutes and a half. It moves through a 

space equal to the citcumference of our 

globe in the eighth part of a second—a 
flight which the swiftest bird could not 
perform in less than three weeks. 
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hips beyond the visible horizon seen in 
. the Air. 

Captain Scoresby, when navigating 
the Greenland seas, observed several 
very interesting cases of unusual re- 
fraction. On the 28th of June,’ 1820, 
he saw from the mast-head eighteen 
sail of ships, at the distance of about 
twelve miles. One of them was drawn 
out, or lengthened, in a vertical direc- 
tion; another was contracted in the 
same direction; one had an inverted 
image immediately above it; and other 
two had two distinct inverted images 


above them, accompanied with two: 


images of the strata of ice. In 1822, 
Captain Scoresby recognised his father’s 
ship, the Fame, by its inverted image in 
the air, although the ship itself was 
below the horizon. He afterwards found 
that the ship was seventeen miles be- 
= the horizon, and its distance thirty 
miles. 


Singular cases of inability to distinguish 
Colours. 

Mr. Harris, a shoemaker, at Allonby, 
was unable from his infancy to distin- 
guish the cherries of a cherry-tree from 
its leaves, in so far as colour was con- 
cerned. Two of his brothers were 
equally defective in this respect, and 
always mistook orange for grass-green, 
and ight green for yellow. Harris him- 
self could only distinguish black and 
white. Mr. Scott, who describes his 
own case in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, mistook pink for a pale blue, and 
a full red for a full green. 

All kinds of yellows and blues, except 
sky-blue, he could discern with great 
nicety. His father, his maternal uncle, 
one of his sisters, and her two sons, had 
all the same defect. 

A tailor at Plymouth, whose case is 
described by Mr. Harvey, regarded the 
solar ctrum as consisting only of 
yellow and light blue; and he could 
distinguish with certainty only yedlow, 
white, and He regarded indigo 
end Prussian blue as black. 


Deceptions from seeing objects in faint 
light. 


If we fix the eye steadily on objects 
in a dark room that are illuminated with 
the faintest gleam of light, it will be 
‘ soon thrown into a state of painful agi- 

tation ; the objects will appear and dis- 
appear according as the retina has re- 
covered or lost its sensibility. 

These affections are no doubt the 
source of many optical deceptions, which 
have been oubed to a supernatural 
origin. In a dark night, when objects 


are feebly illuminated, their disuppe: r- 
ance and reappearance must seem very 
extraordinary to a person whose fear or 
curiosity calls forth all his powers of ob- 
servation. This defect of the eye must 
have been often noticed by the sportsmen 
in attempting to mark, upon the mono- 
tonous heaths, the partic lar spots where 
moor-game had alighted. Avuailing him- 
self of the slightest difference of tint in 
the adjacent heaths, he endeavours to 
keep his eye steadily upon it as he ad- 
vances; but whenever the contrast of 
illumination is feeble, he almost always 
loses sight of his mark, or if the retina 
does take it up a second time, it is only 
to lose it again. 

Singular Phantom of the Sun seen by 

Sir Isaac Newton. 

Sir Isaac, having shut his left eye, di- 
rected the right one to the image of the 
sun reflected from a looking-glass. In 
order to see the impression which was 
made, he turned his eye to a dark cor- 
ner of his room, when he observed a 
bright spot made by the sun, encircled 
by rings of colours. This “ phantom 
of light and colours,’’ as he calls it, 
gradually vanished; but whenever he 
thought of it, it returned and became as 
lively and vivid as at first. He rashly 
repeated the experiment three times, 
and his eye was impressed to euch a 
degree, “ that whenever I looked upon 
the clouds, or a book, ora height object, 
I saw upon it a round bright spot of 
light like the sun, and, which is still 
stranger, though I looked upon the sun 
with my right eye only, and not with my 
left, yet my fancy began to make an im- 
pression on my left eye as well as upon 
my right; for if 1 shut my right eye, or 
looked upon a book or the clouds with 
my left eye, I could see the spectrum 
of the sun almost as plain as with my 
right eye.”’ 

The effect of this experiment was 
such, that Sir Isaac durst neither write 
nor read, but was obliged to shut him- 
self completely up in a dark chamber for 
three days together, and by keeping in 
the dark, and employing his mind about 
other things, he began, in about three 
or four days, to recover the use of his 
eyes. 

Method of seeing small obj 
away from them 

From these results it appears, that 
oblique or indirect vision is inferior to 
direct vision—not only in distinctness, 
but from its inability to preserve a sus- 
tained vision of objects; but though 
thus defective, it possesses a superiority 
over direct vision, in giving us more per- 


ts by looking 
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fect vision of minute objects, such as 
small stars, which cannot be seen by di- 
rect vision. This curious fact hes’ been 
noticed by Mr. Herschell anéMr. South, 
and some of the French asfroneniérs. 
“A rather. singular method,” sa 
Messrs. Herschel’ and’ South, “of ob- 
taining a view; and°even a rough mea- 
sure, of the angles of stars of the last 
degree of faintness, has often been re- 
sorted to, viz. to direct the eye to an- 
other part of the field. In this way, a 
faint star, in the neighbourhood of a 


large one, will often become very con- the 


spicuous, so as to benr a certain illumi- 


as if suddenly blotted out, whew: 

is turned full upon it, and soon, appear- 
ing and disappearing alternately as often 
as you please. The lateral portions of 
the retina, less fatigued by strong lights, 
and less exhausted by patna atten- 
tion, are probably more sensible to faint 
impressions than the central ones, which 
may serve to account for this phenome- 
non.’ 


Spectre of Brighton Cliff and those 
walking on it, seen in the Air. 

*€ Walking on the cliff,’”? says Dr. 
Buchan, “ about a mile to the east of 
Brighton, on the morning of the 18th of 
November, 1804, while watching the 
rising of the sun, I turned my eyes di- 
rectly towards the sea just as the solar 
disc emerged from the surface of the 
water, and saw the face of the cliff on 
which I was standing represented pre- 
cisely opposite to me at some distance 
on the ocean. Culling the attention of 
my companion to this appearance, we 
soon also discovered our own figures 
standing on the summit of the opposite 
apparent cliff, as well as the representa- 
tion of a windmill near at hand. The 
reflected images were most distinct pre- 
cisely opposite to where we stood, and 
the false cliff seemed to fade away, and 
to draw near to the real one, in propor. 
tion as it receded towards the west. 
This phenomenon lasted about ten mi- 
nutes, till the sun had risen nearly his 
own diameter above the sea. The whole 
then seemed to be elevated into the air, 
and successively disappeared, like the 
drawing up of a drop-scene in a thea- 
tre. The surface of the sea was covered 
with a dense fog of many yards in height, 
and which gradually receded before the 
rays of the sun.” 

The French Coast seen quite perfect at 
Hastings, as if through a Telescbpe. 

On the 26th of July, 1798, at Hast- 
ings, at five p.m., Mr. Latham saw the 
French coust, which is about forty or 


nation, which will yet totally saben 
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fifty miles distant, as distinctly as through 
the best glasses. The sailors and fisher- 
men could not at first be persuaded of 
the reality of the appearance; but as 
the cliffs gradually appeared more ele- 


ly vated, they were so convinced that they 


poitted out and named to Mr. Latham 
the different places they had been ac- 
customed to visit : such as the bay, the 
windmill at Boulogne, St. Vallery, and 
other places on the coast of Picardy. 
All these places appeared to them as if 
they were sailing at a small distance into 
harbour. From the eastern cliff or 
hill, Mr. Latham saw at once Dungeness, 
Dover cliffs, and the French coast, all 
the way from Calais, Boulogne, on to St. 
Vallery, and, as ‘some of the fishermen 
affirmed, as far as Dieppe. The day 
was extremely hot, without a breath of 
wind, and i pa at some distance ap- 
peared greatly magnified. 


Spectre of a Ship seen in the Lake of 
Geneva. 

In all these cases, the image was di- 
rectly above the object; but on the 
17th of September, 1818, MM. Jurino 
and Soret observed a.case of unusual 
refraction, where the image was on one 
side of the object. A bark about 4,000 
toises distant was seen approaching Ge- 
neva, by the left bank of the lake, and 
at the same moment there was seen 
above the water an image of the sails, 
which, in place of pra the direc- 
tion of the bark, receded from it, and 
seemed to approach Geneva by the right 
bank of the Toke : the image sailing from 
east to west, while the bark was sailing 
from north to south. The image was 
of the same size as the object when it 
first receded from the bark ; but it grew 
less and less as it receded, and was only 
one-half that of the bark when the phe- 
nomenon ceased. 


Dover Castle seen through the hill from 
Ramsgate. 

One of the most remarkable cases of 
mirage was observed by Dr. Vince. A 
spectafor at Ramsgate sees the tops of 
the four turrets of Dover Castle over a 
hill between Ramsgate andDover. Dr. 
Vince, however, on the 6th of August, 
1806, at seven P.m., saw the whole of 
Dover Castle, as if it had been brought 
over and placed on the Ramsgate side of 
the hill. The image of it was so strong 
that the hill itself was not seen throug’ 
the image. 

Account of the Fata Morgana. 

The celebrated fata morgana, which 
is seen in the straits of Messina, and 
which for many centuries astonished the 
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vulgar, and perplexed Leeper oars is 
obviously a phenomenon of this kind. 
A | age on an eminence in the city 
of Reggio, with his back to the sun and 
his face to the sea, and when the rising 
sun shines from that point whence its 
incident ray forms an angle of about 45° 
on the sea of Reggio, sees u the 
water numberless series of pilasters, 
arches, castles, well-delineated. r 
columns, lofty towers, superb ces, 
with balconies and windows, villages 
and trees, plains with herds and flocks, 
armies of men on foot and on horseback, 
all —_ rapidly in succession on the 
surface of the sea. These same objects 
are, in particular states of the atmos- 
phere, seen in the air, though less vi- 
vidly ; and when the air is hazy and 
dewy, they are seen on the surface of 
the zea, vividly coloured, or fringed with 
all the prismatic colours. 





The Cosmopolite. 


THE POETRY OF ANCIENT DAYS, 
(For the Mirror.) 


Jack and Jill went up the bil} 
To fetch a pail of water, 

Jack fell down and broke his crown 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


Tne reader need scarcely be informed 
that the lines here introduced to his no- 
tice compose one of those numerous 
little effusions, which may with some 
pretension be entitled the literature of 
our younger years. We do not, it is 
true, equally — them at a more 
onal age, but this is only another 

roof how soon all our generous feel- 
ings become blunted, and our tastes vi- 
tiated. That I am mightily taken with 
the above original little poem I must in 
candour allow; that I am prejudiced in 
its favour I must az positively deny. I 
would not have its defects glossed over, 
but they are so outbalanced by its unde- 
niable merits, that I cannot think my 
affection for it ill bestowed. 

Before we proceed to criticism, let me 
direct the attention to the considerable 
tact which the author has displayed in 
the selection of his subject ; here are no 
fictitious and romantic incidents; we 
have a scene of every-day life laid before 
us, ascene acted in the natural, not the 
artificial ranks of society—to proceed : 

« Jack aud Jill went up the hill.” 


When we arrive at the conclusion of 
this melodious line, such innumerable 
beauties rush tumultuously on the soul 
that we pause with astonishment; we 


find each word embodying such a va- 
riety of ideas that we know not where 
to begin. To set out, however, metho- 
dically, let us first look at the author’s 
plan ; his characters we find are two, 
and _ only, ae and heroine ; no 
intermediate, no s inate personages, 
which only weary the imagination and 
draw off the attention from the principal 
actors in the piece—his machinery con- 
sists merely of “a hill’’ and “a pail *— 
What admirable simplicity! I should: 
be premature in uttering any eulogium: 
at present on this head, but I hope to 
show in good time that this machinery is 
most exquisitely contrived, and indeed 
that no other could have produced an 
equally grand effect. The very names 
ot his characters speak volumes; 
standing alone and unconnected ‘‘ John’’ 
or “ Jack ’’ is one of our finest old Eng- 
lish names, and independently of its 
lace, here calls for our approbation ; 
ut this particular adaptation of it, let 
me take leave to say, is charmingly ap- 
propriate ; does it not instantly inform 
us of the very scene of action? Does 
not that simple but expressive mono- 
syllable indirectly tell us, that we are 
not to suppose ourselves in the bustle of 
a metropolis, but on the confines of 
some rustic village? What an exertion 
too of the inventive powers does this 
appellation of “Jill”? evince :—we per- 
ceive immediately that we have no fine 
lady to deal with, no Clarissas, Ma- 
tildas, and such like, but simple, plain 
‘ Jill ’’—how easily does it couple with 
“¢ Juck’”’ and how melodiously they chime 
in together. I must not forget to ob- 
serve that the alliteration here (each be- 
ginning with J) is anything but inele- 
gant, and the repetition of each name 
successively in the two concluding lines 
is highly poetical. The poet, I am 
happy to see, has not fallen into the 
usual error of his brethren in giving us 
a description of the qualities mental and 
personal of his characters; a descrip- 
tion often uninteresting, always unne- 
cessary. We are Plunged directly into 
the very thick of the fight, in medias 
res, as Horace has it; we are first put 
in ion of the facts, then the in- 
— or rather the accident is related, 
and the consequences arising 
—— follow — and immedi-. 
ately. True it is, on commencing 
this poem we are a little startled at see- 
ing the two sexes introduced hand in. 
hand; we tremble for the reputation of 
the poet, and look forward with oe 9 
pointment to the relation of a love ad- 
venture instead of the tragedy that fol- 
lows ; all this our author is evidently 











prepared for: he extricates hinwelf, as 


we see, from his dilemma: by instantly. 


ing with his narrative, and hur- 
rying on the breathless reader to whut 
he has to relate ; observe, there is not; 
so much as a comma intervening after 
he has once introduced the actors of the 
piece, but he 8 directly with the 
thread of the story, viz. that they.‘ went 
up the hill’”’—We now come to the se- 
eond, which is rather a necessary than 
a beautiful line, informing us why they 
went up the hill :— 
’ “To fetch a pail of water.” 


The principal beauty, however, that I 
have to observe in this line is, that it is 
strictly poetical. It is a rule in the 
making of poetry, that when any slow 
laborious operation is described, the 
words also must move slowly and hea- 
vily along :— 

“The line must labour and the words move 

slow ;”* Pore. 


but when on the contrary, it is necessary 
to exemplify speed or any rapid motion, 
the numbers of the verse must move 
briskly along. In this description of 
mounting the hill, I think it will be 
found that the t has not neglected 
his grammur : aid him a little in read- 
ing his two first lines with a slow, heavy 
voice, and it will be seen both the words 
and the measure are admirably adapted 
for describing the tedious operatior of 
ascending a hill. The words in the last 
couplet, on the contrary, run quickly 
and easily into each other, and are 
equally well selected to represent a full 
or any rapid motion. 
. We have now arrived at the middle 
of the poem—the story so far has been 
all fair and smooth, and we have become 
interested in the plot ; little does the un- 
suspecting reader look for the stroke 
that follows, the heart-rending and ap- 
palling fact bursts upon him like a thun- 
der-clap ! not to take us, however, alto- 
gether by surprise, the poet has in some 
measure. prepared us by relating the 
accident that led to the fate of the un- 
happy Jack :— 

* Jack fell down, and broke his crown.” 
It may be objected that the expression 
‘¢ crown’ is ludicrous, and therefore un- 
fitted for so tragic a scene; but, with 
submission, I would maintain that the 
poet has here shown his usual ingenuity; 
the fact related is in itself sufficient: 
appalling, without being clothed in af- 
fecting languege. I consider the naked 
horror of this tragic — to be mate- 
rially done away with by the usage of 
this word ‘ crown.’’ Here was ample 


opportunity too for interlarding a few 
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of those interjeclions and exclamations 
with which the writings of other authors 
are thronged, such as “Qh,’’ ¢ Ah,’’ 
‘ Alas,’ &c., yet’ our author we see, 
has had sense enough to omit them. 
Johnson well observes that these exple- 
tives do not suit our language, and so 
far from adding .to the beauty of a line 
rather destroy its effect. I remember 
to have seen the lume effort of some 
plagiarist to improve on this third line, 
which he.commences with one of these 
interjections :— 
“ Ah! must the muse their hapless fate record ? 
First Jack falls prostrate on the slippery sward.* 

Every one must see what a bathos is 
here, and how infinitely it falls short of 
its simple and yet sublime original. In 
line the 4th :— 

“ And Jill came tumbling after.” 


The word “ tumbling’ has been exclaim. 
ed against as awkward and inelegant, 
but in this awkwardness I would hum- 
bly suggest, consists its chief beauty. 


“ The sound should seem an echo of the sense.” 


It is expressly intended to represent 
that inelegant and rolling motion that 
accompanies a fall—it is one, in short, 
of those few words, such as “ thump- 
ing,’’ ** hissing,’’ ‘ yattling,’? &c. that 
by their very sound conveys their signifi- 
cation; and which the judicious writer 
will always find his account in intro- 
ducing, as nothing causes greater sur- 
prise and admiration. 

To conclude, if this composition is 
not entitled to our applause, as merely 
an old acquaintance, a juvenile remini- 
scence, as it were; yet I will venture to 
uphold it on the score of its positive 
merits; if the plot is natural, which 
there is no denying that it is, if the 
characters that figure in it are drawn to 
the life, and if the ideas are as grand as 
the language that clothes them is ner- 
vous und elegant; who shall gainsay 
the author his rank amongst his brethren 
of the lyre? or his production its place 
with the other gems of British poesy ? 

F 





SHelect Biography. 


THE LATE LORD NORTHESK. 
Tue subject of this memoir was the 
third son of the late George, Earl of 
Northesk, by Lady Ann Leslie, daugh- 
ter of Alexander, Earl of Leven and 
Melville, and was born about the year 
1760. Being early destined for the 
naval service, he embarked, in the year 
477), with the Honourable Captain 
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Barrington, in the Albion. He next 
served with Captain Macbride, in the 
Southampton, and Captain Stair Dou- 
glas, in the Squirrel; was made acting 
ieutenant in the Nonsuch, and confirm- 
ed by Lord Howe, in 1777, in the Apollo. 
He afterwards served with Admirals 
Sir John Lockhart Ross, and Lord Rod- 
hey; and by the latter was made a 
commander, after the action of the 18th 
of April, 1780 (in which he served as a 
lieutenant in the admiral’s ship); and 
appointed to the Blast fire-ship. He 
was advanced to the rank of post-captain 
in April 1782, and appointed to the 
command of the Eustatius, in which he 
‘was present at the reduction of the island 
of that name. From this ship he was 
ordered into the Enterprise frigate, in 
which he returned to England, and was 
= off at the peace, in 1783. In 1787, 

married Miss Rickets, niece of the 
Earl of St. Vincent, and sister of the 
late gallant and lamented Captain Jervis : 
and in the following year succeeded his 
eldest brother as Lord Rosehill. 

In 1792,-on the demise of his father, 
his lordship succeeded to the title and 
estate ; and in January 1793, he com- 
missioned the Beaulieu of 40 guns, and 
went to the Leeward Islands, whence 
he returned with convoy in the Andro- 
meda, which was soon afterwards put 
out of commission. 

In 1796, his lordship was appointed 
to the command of the Monmouth of 64 
guns, and employed in the North Sea, 
under the orders of the Jate Lord Vis- 
count Duncan, until May 1797, when 
the spirit of disaffection, which had 
originated in the Channel fleet, unfortu- 
nately spread to that syuadron; and 
the Monmouth was one of the ships 
brought to the Nore. In 1800, Lord 
Northesk was appointed to the Prince 
of 98 guns, in the Channel fleet, under 
the command of the Earl St. Vincent, in 
which ship he continued till the peace 
in 1802, when he again returned from 
active service; and the same year his 
lordship was re-elected one of the six- 
teen Peers of Scotland. 

On the renewal of hostilities with 
France, in 1803, his lordship was among 
the foremost to offer his services, and 
was immediately appointed to the Bri- 
tannia of 100 guns, in which he served in 
the..Channel fleet, under the command 
of thé Honourable Admiral Cornwallis, 
till May, }804, when he was promoted to 
the rank of rear-admiral of the white 
squadron. In the following month he 
hoisted his flag in the same ship, and 
continued to serve in her on her former 
station, in the arduous blockade of Brest, 


during the trying and tempestuous win- 
ter of 1804, and till August in the fol- 
lowing year; when he was detached 
with a squadron, under the orders of 
Vice-admiral Sir Robert Calder, to rein- 
force Vice-admiral Collingwood, off 
Cadiz. ’ 

In the decisive battle of Trafalgar, on 
the ever-memorable 21st of October, the 
Britannia had the honour of bearing his 
lordship’s flag; and took a distinguished 
share in achieving the victory. Previous 
to that great event, it had been directed 
by the commander-in-chief, in conse- 
os of her heavy rate of sailing, that 
the Britannia should. constantly take a 
position to windward of him; and, on 
the morning of that day, he ordered by 
signal, that she should assume a station 
as most convenient, without regard to 
the order of battle ; and afterwards sent 
verbal directions to Lord Northesk, by 
the Captain of the Sirius, to break 
through the enemy’s line astern of the 
fourteenth ship. This was effected in 
the most masterly and gallant manner ; 
though the Britannia was severely galled 
in bearing down, by a raking fire from 
severaloftheenemy. On passing through 
the line and hauling up, she was the 
fourth ship of the van division in action 
(the Victory, Temeraire, and Neptune, 
also preceded her), and in a short space 
of time completely dismasted a French 
ship of 80 guns, who waved a white 
handkerchief in token of submission. 
She afterwards singly engaged, and 
kept at bay, three of the enemy's van 
ships, that were attempting to double 
upon Lord Nelson’s flag ship, the Vic- 
tory, at that time already warmly en- 
gaged with two of the enemy, and much 
disabled. During this long and bloody 
conflict, the noble admiral zealously 
emulated the conduct of his illustrious 
leader, displaying the most heroic cou- 
rage, tempered by the coolest judgment 
and presence of mind; he was ably 
seconded in his exertions by his gallant 
captain, Charles Bullen. Nor.was his 
conduct after the action less meritorious ; 
while his skill and promptitude were 
equally conspicuous in the arduous task 
of securing the captured ships. 

His majesty, in testimony of his ap- 
probation of his eminent services, ho- 
noured his lordship with the Red Ri- 
band ; and both Houses of Parliament, 
the Corporation of London, and several 
other Cities and Public Companies, con- 
curred in voting him their thanks on 
this occasion. 

On the 5th of June, 1806, the noble 
admiral had the honour of being invest- 
ed by his majesty with the Ozder of the 









Bath; and, on the 4th of June, 1814, 
he was promoted to the rank of Admiral 
to the Blue Squadron. 

Lord Northesk, in person, was above 
the middle size, robust, and well made ; 


t. Hewas cmapana 
Koved his officers end men: to 
was endeared equal: 


did not display the dazzling corusca- 
eee ee e at least moved with 


and was interred, with due honours, in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Zournals. 


THE HIGHLANDER'S RETURN. 
BY DELTa. 


Verne 5 Boosts mag the gallant Celt, unto the 

And left w withio Ther’ Highland home bis plighted 

Yet though the waves between them roll'd, oo 
‘s shore, 


rn Egy 
As oy thought Mhairi Macintyre, his Jove 
grew more and more. 


It was a sullen morning when he breathed bis 

Aud down the glen, ab eeene Oh meh Me ae 

When Donnets waved aloft ia air, and war-pipes 

sok ETE san te aatter detter 
the cloud. 


Brave py anlage de duty’s call, bath sought 

Ant Denslé ne aiid the slain bath stood with 

And wen: the > -~ eae beach with Gallic 

stream d the ari paid of Donald Bane at 
Abe: 


And he had seen the Pyramids, Grand Cairo, 
OF Ahanbie, whereon the fleet of gellant Nelson 
And he bad seen the Turkish bosts in their bar- 
Aud listen’d as from burial fields the midai 

- 4 e midnight 
Yes, many a ie, bad Donald seen in Syrian 


To many a shore bad Donald been, but none 
that match'd his own ; 
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Amid the dates and pomegravates, the temples 
H thought of Albys iffy huts, begirt with 
e o ‘sc ju! w 

heather Piero nd : 
So joyous beat the soldier's heart again from 
deck to see, 
Rising from out the German wave, the island of 
eC; 
And stately was , A step when crowds, with 
plaudits he main, 


from the 
Welcom’d once more to Briton’s shore its heroes 

back again. 
Hash ppc te pa gag wrath from evant 


0 coast bad roar’d 
Avd stay'd were slaughier's a fangs, and 


His own on Highland mountains on the sight 
of Donald Bane. 


Four -years had lapsed in absence, wherein bis 
ps had ranged 

‘Mid many a far and foreign scene, but bis heart 
was unestranged; , 

And when he saw Argyle's red-deer once more 
from 

And again be trod Gien-Etive's sod, a moun- 
taineer was he. 

There stood the arom of his love, beneath the 

Sweet sang the ark, ‘the summer air was mu- 
sical with bees 


And when he reach'd the wicket porch, old 
Stumab fawning fain, 

First nosed him round, then licked his hand— 
‘twas bliss to Donald Bane. 


His heart tbrobb’d as be entered—no sound was 
stirring there,— 

And in he went, and on he went, when behold 
his Mbairi fair! 

Before her stood the pounened wheel unmur- 
murous, and the 

Still in her fingers ny, as when its tenuous 

twine she led. 

He stood and gazed, a man half crazed—before 
him she reclined 

In wer bief'd loveli the idol of his 

Bland was the sleep of innocence, as to her 
dreams were given 


Elysian walks with him she loved, amid the 
bowers of Heaven! 





He gazed aa popattonen ‘er and o'er, her shining 
au 

Her ivory deg ‘her rosebud mouth, her cheek 
carnation’d fair, 

Her round white arms, her bosom’s charms, 
that, with her breathing low 

Tike en n- plumes on a ripply lake heaved softly 


He could no more,—but, , stooping down, he 
clasp'd her to his sou 
And fone The honey of her ‘ips a rapturous kiss 


As bill-deer bound from bugle sound, swerved 
Mbsiri from her rest, 

It could not be—oh, yes, ’tis he '—aud she sank 
on Donald's breast, 


What boots to tell what them befell—or how, in 
bridal mirth, 

Blithe feet did bound to music's sound, beside 
the mountain hearth— 

Or now hy festal cup was drain’d on bill side 


on plain 

To the healebe of lovely Mbairi and her faithful 
Donald Bane. = 

d's ag 
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THE SORROWS OF A MUSICAL MONKEY. 
I was born in the beautiful land of 
Guiana, whose rich and verdant forests 
yielded plenty and security to my fore- 
fathers. Our family had reason to be 
proud of their lineage. There was 
scarcely a court in the world, scarcely a 
renowned beauty, that had = at some 
period, essed a scion of the antique 
stock of Simione. I came of 'a fie of 
distinguished travellers; would I had 
not added to the number ! Then, happy 
in my native woods, I had lived to a 
ripe old age, peopling the spreading 
branches with m y: now, an 
outcast, a— but let me not anticipate 


my story. 

T have said the itch of travelling ran 
in the veins of the Simiones—the “‘ Mon- 
key that had seen the world ”’ came of 
our stock. How could I hope to be 
exempt from the hereditary malady ! It 
was my fate to be a wanderer—I do but 
realize my destiny. 

One beautiful evening I was gambol- 
ling in all the airiness of youthful blood 
from branch to branch of a mango tree, 
when, by chance, (accursed chance, ) 
I cast my looks downwards, and beheld, 
reposing in the shade, a sleeping tra- 
veller. He was attired in a white sailor- 
jacket, and white trousers; a Spani 
net was upon his head; his feet were 
shoeless, and a fowling-piece lay by his 
side. Prompted by curiosity, (“the 
badge of all our tribe,’?) I descended 
from my station, and, in a trice, was at 
the side of the sleeping adventurer. 
With a mixture ‘of surprise and envy, I 
examined every article of his dress. I 
even ventured to lift up his gun ; whilst, 
however, in the act, I thought the 
sleeper stirred, and throwing down the 
weapon, its contents exploded, and 
really awakened its owner. The worst 

art remains to be told; a few slugs 
rom the piece had entered my leg, and 
I was limping to my tree when I be- 
came the prisoner of my future master. 
From that moment I lost my freedom 
and became a wretch ! 

I travelled with my keeper for several 
months, and, at length, after many a 
—— adventure, arrived with him at 

me. It sppemvets that my faster, 
incited by ambition and the love of wan- 
dering, had determined to quit his na- 
tive city in quest of adventures, that he 
might afterwards give to the world the 
history of his rambles. The book was 
written, and many a day did its author 
sally forth, to gain, if possible, a Ro- 
man publisher. There was scarcely such 
an article in the Eternal City. At 
length, worn out by disappointment, 


reyed upon by poverty—elas! how I 
Fghed pe oranges and citrons, hang- 
ing wherever I thrust my paw— the am- 
bitious a dwindled into ra mere 

uper; his tem soured, his hopes 
big ted—he died of want and chagrin. 
One day his corse was exposed with a 
plate upon the breast, to receive the 
charitable donations of the benevolent ; 
the next the student was tumbled into 
earth, and I straightway became the 
property of his landlord’s son—a brown, 

ack-eyed boy, about fourteen, who, 
with me and a barrel-organ, his stock in 
trade, was packed to England.—We ar- 
rived in London. 

Men, who have hearts in your. bo- 
soms, let them dilate with sympathy for 
him who was once like you. Ladies, 
who have tears in your eyes, let them 
fall for a late wild young fellow, who, 
for _ - comaiet me former 
days, has most humiliating, 
the most agonizing, metempesychosis 
that ever Pythagoras imagined. Yes, I 
was once a man ; what is worse, I was 
a musical amateur, nature had gifted 
me with the most susceptible of ears ; 
they have been, and are, the cause of 
hourly torture. 

Fancy the condition of even a monkey 
retaining, under his simial form, a 
highly cultivated taste for the concord 
of sweet ds—p ing the most 
profound veneration for the pathos and 
ow of the elder masters—ima- 
gine his despair and agony, at being 
seated pds, wa per diem on a crack- 
ed aa Callaghan — such 
things as p nm 5 King! 
God pat 3; I'd bea ; 
and My own Biue Bell. Is it not 
enough to make him dash his brains 
out against the instrument of his tor- 
ture? Such an effect has the 
of the punishment had upon me, that 
my mind has uently sunk beneath 
the infliction. The most strange and 
afflicting vagaries have, at times, beset 
me ; fancies worthy of the attention of 
the profoundest metaphysicians. If I 
could be “ the viewless spirit of a lovely 
sound,”’ *twould be well enough, but 
unhappily, I am composed of bones, a 
little » blood, skin, and muscle, all 
of which are hourly preyed upon by a 
flying army of quavers. and semi-qua- 
= The gamut has sworn a deadly 
feud. against me: as my prime perse- 
cutor turns the handle of my rack, I can 
feel each note enter my ears and course 
through every part of my body, my 
blood nes ius though wt, re, mz, 
were sparks 0 penetrating into my 
pedi I remain for a time a 
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sentient embodiment of throbbing sound; 
the agony is pushed to the extreme verge 
of feeling, and then I am apt to fly off 
into comparative insensibility,. yet still 
retaining in my delirium some conscious- 
ness of the prevailing. cause of my dis- 
traction. In these moments, if my 
nerves have been stretched on the wheel 
of Judy O’Callaghan, 1 incontinently 
fancy myself her sighing swain, the 
“‘charming Mister Brallaghan ;’’ and 
then, in the paroxysm, commit all the 
extravagances of an enamoured swain. 
No gallant of Bedlam is then so mad 
as the dazzarone’s monkey. I am the 
most gallant, the most smiling, simper- 
ing, fantastic of admirers; now. enu- 
merating all my worldly effects with the 
rapidity and precision of an auctioneer, 
ending with the bold, swaggering, in- 
sinuating appeal— 





You' lve Mr. Brallaghan ; 
n't say May, 
Charming Judy Callaghan :” 

This fit may, probably, last for a 
week. Sunday being a low diet day, and 
a time of rest for the organ—for the 
dazzaroni do not practice at home—by 
the return of Monday, I may perhaps, 
attain to something like a state of hor- 
rible consciousness. Frightful reality ! 
The Turk who puts a piece of opium 
into: his mouth, squats down on the 
banks of the Bosphorus, and sees, in 
his heightened and delirious fancy, a 
fleet of ships steering for the port, to 
discharge their spicy cargoes, their silks, 
golden carpets, and rich drugs, within 
his air-built warehouses —his horror, 
when awakened from his dream to a 
handful of coarse rice,. and, it may he, 
the bastinado, is nothing, compared to 
the terrible morbidity that attacks me, 
returned to a knowledge of my bondage 
and its hardships. 

My anatomy must be of the most du- 
rable kind, or it never could survive the 
frequent assaults made upon it by the 
organ ; it never could outlast the con- 
flicting feelings of which I am hourly 
made the victim. For instance, some 
airs, as in the case of the aforesaid 
Judy O'Callaghan, are of a tolerably 
gay and sprightly movement ; my spirits, 
by dint of continued cution, take 
the cue, and go off at.a full gallop. 
Now mark the violence of the contrast ; 
whilst I am revelling in a kind of fren- 
zied. mirth, my executioner strikes up, 
and perhaps keeps at it for a whole af- 
ternoon, ‘‘ Oh, no! we never mention 
her !’’ Is not the change beyond brute 
endurance? If, before, I was in a 
fever, I am now dipped deep in a cold 
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stream; my blood retreats from my ex- 
tremities, and my heart. turns into a 
snow-ball. Every thing changes before 
my eyes, the houses turn black, the ge- 
raniums wither, even the hackney-coach- 
men look serious. And then, for the 
effects of broken vows and divided six- 
pences, every fourth woman I look at 
seems as though she were either going 
for oxalic acid, to Sir. Richard Birnie, 
with her father and the beadle, or to the 
Serpentine, with a prefatory scream. 
Though of a vivacious race, I am prone 
to the “ melting mood.””. Judge what 
havoc a heart-breaking tune, ground for 
six hours into a naturally delicate and 
sympathizing system, must effect! I 
declare, as I sit motionless upon the 
organ, with “ the big tears coursing 
down my innocent nose,’’ an indifferent 
spectator might take me for a statue, 
squatting over the source of a fountain 
ingeniously contrived to trickle out at my 
eyes! Whilst in this temperament, 
servant-maids may throw, from their 
pockets, warm halfpence, to reward my 
master, when I, washed in sorrow, my 
thoughts far away from dirty lucre, am 
thumped down, with a bursting heart, 
to grope for the coin in the mud. It is 
these violent conflicts—the gay, the sen- 
timental, and the mercenary,—that are 
hourly grinding me to dust. 

I am now sore from the chastisement 
of my task-master. All last week he 
took it into his head to play nothing but 
“ Vd bea Butterfly. My morbid ima- 
gination was soon at work, ‘ wings at 
my shoulders seemed to play;’? my 
grisly green hide was changed into a 
rich damask golden spotted ; ‘‘ roses and 
lilies ? were springing from the top of 
the organ, and I was, in idea, “ sipping 
all things that are pretty and sweet !’? 
However, even this delusion was not 
unmixed with pain. I was exposed to 
all the dangers that await the race of 
winged caterpillars. Now I was in a 
cold sweat, at having, somewhat rashly 
dived my probocis and antennz into a 
gilliflower, and, instead of meeting with 
honey, confronted the unsheathed sting 
of atenant bee; I screeched, and raised 
my paw to my nose. But my master 
kept on playing, and I was still a butter- 
fly, flitting near Primrose Hill, when 
two charity boys, of St. Patrick’s school, 
transplanted suckers of the seven mil- 
lions— saw me, shouted, and gave chase ! 
My master ~— on—TI panted and flew 
the boys followed—still my master play- 


ed, and, in a trice, I was fluttering 
under the worsted cap of one of my pur- 
suers! Science had touched eyen the 
babies of St. Patrick; they wished to 
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preserve me, and tothat end (my muster 
played con strepito) began to insert a 
in into my body. I could endure it no 
longer. I screamed, and (so vivid was 
my imagination) flew, tooth and nail, in 
the face of the organist, who left a 
bruise with every blow he returned, 
speedily awakening me from my papilli- 
naceous phantasies. ; 
There is this curse attending my fate 
—either the airs themselves, kneaded 
into my system, are of a lack-a-daisical 
and withering description, or if of a 
* bolder, livelier strain,’’ they throw me 
from my equilibrium, and I am: made 
the plaything of my imagination. I en- 
counter all kinds of blows and obloquy. 
Having heard ‘4 health to the King, 
God bless him’? turned out of the organ 
for three successive hours, how could [ 
avoid fancying myself at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, seated near Messrs. Broadhurst, 
Fitzwilliam and Jolly? I was, in fact, 
at a public dinner, the -—— of —— in 
the chair! The plate glittered, the 
glass shone, the table cloths were white 
as (a good old simile) “ unsunned 
snow,’’ the viands smoked, (a rare 
thing,) the waiters looked obliging (still 


rarer.) Every thing promised, az the 


reporters say, ‘the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul.’’ There was. one 
drawback on the festivity; several of 
the parties, the chairman in particular, 
would speak ; however, I continued to 
play with an olive and a few glasses of 
port, hearing as little as possivle. -All 
would have passed: off beautifully. I be- 
came deliciously drunk, was heaved into 
a haekney-coach, moved towards my 
lodgings at the rate of at least a mile 
anda half an hour, and was put down— 
but, no! I forbear to give the address, 
even the vagaries of my imagination 
shall not cast the shadow of slander over 
so respectable a neighbourhood ; let it 
suffice that I grasped the knocker of my 
proper door, the aleepy girl stood in the 
passage with the sleepy light, there in 
my chamber was my “plump bed, bear- 
ing up, and swelling like a cloud.” I 
was scrambling onward, when a trifling 
circumstance, the coachman’s fare, cal- 
led ‘me back to the door-step. Havin 
dined at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
considered myself authorised, on the 
slightest provocation, to knock any man 
down, but most of all men hackney. 
coachmen. The charioteer demanded 
sixpence aboye the Act of Parliament— 
down he went; the New Police came 
up, and I was hurried to the black-hole 
of a neighbouring watch-house, where 
I arrived just in time to see cut down a 
reipsotail hen-pecked tallow-chandler, 


who having been seized ‘ talking to a 
woman,’?’ and having the fear ef hig wife 
and the newspapers before his eyes, hed 
determined to leave the world.in his own 
neck-cloth. . Into this dungeon . I was 
thrust, for my landlord having been mare 
ried but three days, drunk as I was, J 
had not the boldness to send for him to 
bail me. Here I fell asleep, but for how 
long I know not; Sir Richard -Birnie, 
like Queen Mab, ran through my brain, 
and I was just. putting it to the gentle- 
manly feeling of a reporter not to publish 
my case, when I was awakened by a cut 
across the head, and saw my master 
ready to start, with cane in hand, and 
organ slung about him. I was again a 
mere monkey.—Englishman’s Mag. 


She Gatherer. 


A snapper up of ancousidered trifies, : 
Smaksrcars. | 








PROVERBS. 
I seND you a few explanations of some 
of our old English proverbs. M.A. S, 


“ J talk of Chalk and you of Cheese.?? 
—All the impertinence in conversation, 
commerce or business, is reprehended 
by this saying, whereby the company 
do not make harmony in their discourse, 
nor keep to the point in question ; 
it is only a version of the Latin, > de 
caseo loquor, tu de creté respundes.— 

US. 


“Brag is a. good dog but Holdfast is 
a better.”’—This proverb is.a taunt upon 
Braggadocivs who talk big, boast, and 
rattle ; it is also a memento for such as 
make plentiful promises to do well for 
the future, but are suspected to want 
constancy and resolution to make them 
good. 


“ Cut your Coat according to your 
Cloth.?’?—This proverb cauitains 
advice ‘to people of several ranks and 
degrees, to balance accounts between 
their expenses and their income, (or as & 
wag once expressed it, ‘* between their 
income and their out-go,’’) and not to let 
their vanity lead them as we say, fo out- 
run the constable ; and so say the La- 
tins, Sumptus censum ne superet : and 
the French, Fol est qui plus depend, que 
sa rente ne vaut. 

“A Lark is better than a Kite.— 
This proverb intimates, that things are 
not to be valued by their bulk, but ac- 
cording to their intrinsic worth and va- 
lue ; that a Uitte which is good is better 
than a great deal of that which is good 
for nothing: and so say the Lutins, 
Inest sua gratia parvis. 


























REFORM. 
A PEDAGOGUE complained to the parent 
of one of his pupils, that his boys de- 
stroyed the forms at the last breaking up 
for the holidays. “‘ Then sir, the sooner 
your school is reformed the better,’’ re- 
plied the parent. H. B. A. 


DANCE TUNE. 
Tre oldest dance tune now extant is 
considered to be that called ‘ Sellinger’s 
Round.’? This may be traced back to 
the reign of Henry VIII. when it was 
set as a virginal lesson for Lady Nevil. 
SCRAPS. 
Dvurine the time that ull persons re- 
turned thanks in the churches of Puris, 
for the re-establishment of the health of 
the King of France, Monsieur de Ben- 
sard, in an address, recited at the aca- 
demy, said, “‘ The merchant ‘quits his 
business to throw himself at the foot of 
the altar; the. artisan quits his work ; 
the physician quits his patient, and the 
patient is so much the better for it.’’ 
In one of the streets of Paris, a so- 
ciety of artists, some years since, un- 
dertook for the moderate charge of two 
louis, to deliver a kalf-length portrait 
in crayons, of the ordinary size, neatly 
framed and glazed,’ fifty accurately en- 
graved impressions of the same reduced 
to the miniature size, and‘ the copper- 
plate. The sitting lasted only a few 
minutes, and the whole of the process 
was completed within the short space of 
two hours. 


A Frencn officer was speaking at a 
table d’héte of his first impressions on 
seeing English soldiers, and attempted 
to ridicule them by saying, they had 
faces as round as Cheshire cheeses. An 
English officer replied, ‘‘ Monsieur, 
you are very polite, and allow me to 
say, that if your soldiers had showed us 
a little more of their faces, and less of 
their backs, I should be very glad to re. 
turn your compliment.”’ 





s As I was crossing over Blackfriars’ 
Bridge,”’ said a gentleman, “I saw a 
true British tar pursued by a mad bull: 
Jack, who had no meuns of escape but 
by getting over the bulustrades, mounted 
them, about. the middle of the bridge, 
jumped into the river and swam towards 


- shore; the bull, which seemed to have 


taken a great dislike to the hero, ran 
down the stairs and leaped into a barge 
that was just let adrift, in the hope, I 
presume of intercepting him before he 
reached land.”’ W. G. C 
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EPITAPHS. 


In Alresford Churchyard, Hants.— On 
an Exciseman. 
No supervisor's check he fears— 
Now no commissioner obeys ; 
He’s free from cares, entreaties, tears, 
And all the heavenly orb surveys. 


In Christ Chureh Churchyard, Hants, 
supposed to allude to ten persons 
drowned, whose bodies were driven on 
shore, and buried in a field; but the 
rapes pipet F ode an — op ha 

's property, t up, when they 
toere penioecl tor the chichyard. 
We were not slain; but raia’d : 
Rais’d not to life, 
But to be buried twice, 
By men of strife. 
What rest could living have, 
When dead had none ? 
Agree amongst you, 
Here we ten are one. 
Henry Rogers died April 17, 1764. 


On John Treffry, Esq. 
Here in this Chancell do I lye, : 
Known by the name of John Treffry, 
Being. made and born for to die : 
So must thou friend, as well.as I. 
Therefore good works be sure to try, 
But chiefly Love and Charity ; 
And still on them with Faith rely, 
So be happy eternally. 
Soli Deo gloria. 
This was put up during his life, who 
was a whimsical man. He had his grave 
dug, and lay down and swore in it, to 
show the sexton a novelty—é. e. a man 
swearing in his grave. 


In Rochester Churchyard. 
Though young she was, 
Her youth could not withstand, 
Nor her protect from Death's 
Impartial hand. 
Life is a cobweb, be we e’er so gay, 
And death a broom, 
That sweeps us all away. 
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